CHAPTER I. 


BEFORE THE FLoop, | 


(HE Flood” has a new meaning to 

& the people of Johnstown and the 

inhabitants of the Conemaugh Val- 

ley. When the flood is referred to 

now, their minds will not go back to the time 

of Noah, but to that terrible Friday, May 3rst, 

1889, when the great Dam broke at the Forks, 

and the thousands of people living in the valley 

were carried away by the torrent, together with | 

the mills, houses, engines, bridges and every- | 

thing which came in the course of the mighty | 

flood. | 
Many accounts have already been written by | 

those who wrote with the intention of making 

a sensational story, but this simple record of 

personal experiences by a Mission Priest may 

be of use as a memento of this great and terrible 

calamity and may help to show how the work 

of mercy may be carried on in such a disaster. 
Thad been through the valley several times 

before, and from the hill sides had looked 
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down with admiration at the flourishing villages 
and towns nestling beneath the shadow of the 
wooded hills close to the water’s edge. 

There was Nineveh, which perished without 
forty days’ warning, Sang Hollow, Cooperdale 
and Sheridan, neat little villages with thriving 
farms and strong healthy working populations. 

Johnstown itself was a very thriving town, 
with two rivers, two lines of railroad, numerous 
churches, public buildings and parks. — Its 
manufactories of iron, steel, and wool made it 
a growing commercial centre. Its government, 
like its situation, reminded me of some Swiss 
‘Canton. Its government was unique There 
were a number of small boroughs, each with 
their own officers, jealous of their own rights, 
yet working in harmony with one another for 
the good of the valley. Millville, Woodvale, 
Conemaugh, Johnstown, Cambria, Kernville, 
‘Grubtown, all constituted one community and 
all shared in the general prosperity until the 
‘ood came and destroyed them all. All these 
places had suffered before from small floods, 
and it had become no unusual thing for the 
people to see the water flowing through their 
streets and such overflows of the Conemaugh 
and Stony Creek might be expected at any 
time. Few, however, had realized the danger 
of the artificial lake lying about twelve miles up 
the valley, with its immense mass of water— 
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the pleasure-ground of the South Fork Fishing 
and Hunting Club. The few who did know, 
were assured again and again of the safety of 
the dam, It had stood so long that few mis- 
trusted it, and under ordinary circumstances it 
might have stood for ever. But the extraordi- 
nary often. happens, especially in America. 
Great rains had prevailed for many days. ‘The 
waters rose several inches in a day. [t was 
known that if the waters reached the top of the 
dam the danger would be terrible. There was 
no sufficient sluice. The pipes at the bottom 
of the lake had been stopped. The water rose 
to almost a hundred feet. The lake was two 
miles long and a quarter of a mile wide. The 
workmen at the dam were sent to warn the 
people in the valley below, and at last a young 
engineer from Philadelphia unconsciously copy- 
ing Paul Revere, mounted a horse and with 
breakneck speed rushed down the valley crying 
to the people ‘‘The dam is burst, the dam: is 
burst !” On the opposite side of the valley was 
an iron horse traveling at greater speed and 
with no less excited rider, a P. R. R. engine 
with clanging bell and flaming funnel, whose 
engineer pointed back to a mass half white 
half black choking the valley and sweeping all 
before it; two rides for life, one for his own, 
one to save others. Both men were saved. 

Down came the flood, and on its crest a great 
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white foam. Houses and trees swept along, 
some already on fire, and most wonderiul of all, 
three great locomotive engines forgetting their 
weight were carried along the surface like wood. 
The woolen mills were struck. Six men cut 
of hundreds were saved in the small portion 
that remained. Two girls were washed in at 
the upper windows, each with an eye struck out. 
The streets of Woodvale were swept away, a 
few only of the inhabitants being able to reach 
the bank above the water mark. The iron 
bridge gave way, Woodvale was drowned. One 
tall brick house remained. The owner, his 
wife and several children were on the roof. An 
engine struck it, the house reeled and fell, and 
the roof with its living cargo passed along, 
losing, as the father told me, one by one, the 
daughter of twenty-one, and then the mother 
and then the children. 

On rushed the waters. The great Gautier 
Steel Works stood in their path. One moment 
they stood, with all their immense heavy rolling 
machinery, but the force of the flood was too 
great. Down they went, the great chimneys fall- 
ing like tenpins, the heavy boilers whirled along 
hundreds of yards from the masonry. The 
people of Conemaugh had rushed to their roofs. 
The houses were swept from their foundations. 
There were forty on one roof, twenty-five on 
another, a father, mother, and eleven children 
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on another. ‘They looked like flies,” said a 
spectator, sceing it at a distance, ‘‘ Look at 
that roof with all those people on it; there 
must be fifty.” Suddenly it knocked against 
another house, turned over, and there was no- 
thing more seen of all that living freight. 

The best houses in Johnstown lay low. The 
rich suffered most. Very few of them escaped. 
The very security which they felt in their fine 
brick houses was the cause of their ruin, These 
fell in and crushed them. Wood houses rolled 
on. A large house struck the side of the Ger- 
man R, C. Church knocking in one side. 

St. John’s R. C. Church was flooded. A 
funeral was going on at the time, and eight 
hundred persons were present. Most of them 
escaped, but more than fifty bodies were found 
beneath the ruins outside. Just about this 
point in the valley the force of the flood seems 
to have divided, leaving a large square in the 
town almost uninjured. Part of the flood then 
rushed up the river Stony Creek doing great 
destruction in Kernville and passing up to 
Grubtown, carrying up the river multitudes of 
houses, and tearing up others in its course, 
then rushing back to meet the other branch of 
the flood which had already been stopped by 
the stone railroad bridge in the gorge. Back 
came the waters forming a tremendous whirl- 
pool, and with the backward rush sending some 
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of the houses and people back to Kernville and 
Grubtown, two miles distant, from which they 
had been originally torn. No one will ever be 
able to describe the marvels of that flood, its 
eccentric career or strange vagaries. One soli- 
tary school house stands where the immense 
whirlpool churned the houses into one vast 
mass of debris and then let them go to join 
the heap piled up against the bridge. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon a new 
horror was added to the scene. First the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of St. John was seen to 
be on fire. Then flames broke out from the 
mass of houses above the bridge. The water 
had rushed on, leaving the fire to destroy what 
it had left. 


THE First Tipincs IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The flood happened on Friday, May 31st, at 
3-20, but though various reports reached the 
city through the newspapers, it was impossible 
to tell exactly the extent of the evil. 

Many collections were made in the churches 
on the Sunday when further news was received, 
and carts went through the city collecting cloth- 
ing. 

In the general excitement which began to 
prevail, people were ready to give all the cloth- 
ing upon which they could lay hands for the 
sufferers at Johnstown. Many husbands found 
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that their wives had put their coats, etc., into 
the wagons of the Relief Society. 

On Monday, June 3d, more full information 
only added to the horror which was generally 
felt. It was said that thousands had been 
drowned. It seemed too awful to be true; 
but it was less than the trut! 

The sight at the Mayor's office on that Mon- 
day morning will not easily be forgotten. Men 
were crowding in with one desire, éhat they might 
give. In the middle of the room stcod the 
Mayor. He received me with great courtesy 
as I volunteered to go to Johnstown with the 
first relief party, taking with me three men at 
least of the Iron Cross. 

Then began the noise as the Mayor shouted: 
Blaylock & Blynn, $50; E. P., $5; Joseph 
Gilbert, $10. Charles Schroeder collected $22. 
“ The Guild of the Iron Cross, twenty dollars,’ 
then I slipped away. It was but a little, but the 
Tron Cross is not rich. It could give many men 
but not much money. : 

Not hearing from the Mayor by the afternoon, 
and hearing that the Branch of the Red Cross 
Society, of Philadelphia, was organizing a relief 
party to go that night, I offered to go as their 
Chaplain, taking some members of the Iron 
Cross, who would be ready to do auy work that 
might be needed. 

The number of volunteers was large, but Dr. 
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Pancoast, the President, at once accepted our 
ofier. ‘The party consisted of twenty-five in all, 
chicfly physicians, under the charge of Dr. 
O'Neill. 

The train could not be got off that night as 
was expected, but not many of the party went 
to rest. 


Tue JouRNEY TO JOHNSTOWN. 


At 8 A. M. on Tuesday we started. The 
train went slowly and the party was very quiet. 
One thought filled all our minds. Many were suf- 
fering from anxiety about relations and friends. 
A man came to me and asked me if 1 couid tell 
him how he could get into the city, as he was 
going to look for his relations, but had no pass, 
and he had heard that this was required. He 
wanted to bring back his brother and sister, who 
had been injured in the flood. A boy going 
back from school told me that he had heard 
that all his relatives were drowned. A lady who 
was traveling under the care of the Red Cross 
had heard the same news. It was a very sad 
party. At Washington it seemed doubtful 
whether we should be able to get into Johns- 
town, and as we passed along the single line, 
the train seemed to pass very slowly and ner- 
vously over the bridges. In many places the 
timbers were hanging. 

At Harper’s Ferry one large iron bridge had 
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been swept away. The bridge over the Potomac 
trembled as we passed over. John Brown’s fort 
alone seemed unaffected. We had hardly crossed 
the bridge when all heads were looking out of 
the cars at a moving object in the middle of the 
rapids. Soon it was seen to be a man clinging 
to the rocks. The train stopped, and in a tew 
minutes a boat was lowered, and with ropes and 
beams the poor man was reached and saved. 
His three companions were drowned. 
At last we reached 
CUMBERLAND, 


a nice place to get a lunch, but no one feels 
much love for a place where they are detained 
by force. We all had supper and formed a very 
good party. Afterwards we walked up and down 
the long platform, till, getting heartily tired, I 
touk refuge on a baggage truck, and the doctors 
gathered round and told their experiences. Dr. 
W. told thrilling tales of tigers and crocodiles, 
and one doctor began a story—I am not sure 
whether it is finished yet. Islept three hours. 
Then we started for Johnstown. The next stop 
was Rockwood. Here we were switched on a 
siding and might have remained many hours if 
the Vice-President had not come up with a 
special train, to which we were attached. 

At Somerset the train stopped for passengers, 
and waited fora train to pass. A young man 
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stood on the platform. His only baggage was 
two coffins. ‘he young lady to whom he was 
engaged had been staying with a friend in Johns- 
town. When he first heard of the flood he had 
started off and driven more than eighty miles to 
find them, and had recovered their bodies from 
the flood. His sad story made us all feel more 
intensely the approach to the city. We still 
had thirty miles, but though everyone was on a 
nervous strain, and little was said, there was 
nothing but beautiful woodland scenery around 
us. A lawyer sat on an old bag by the side of 
me on the floor of the baggage car, and asked 
me to tell him all about contession as practised 
in the Episcopal Church. He did not know 
that a Priest could not disclose what was told 
him in confession. 

We now reached the bridge over Stony Creek. 
Still there was no special sign of a flood, only a 
house or two lying on its side. Then we saw 
smoke and flames, as if a city were being bom- 
barded. There was a strange absence of people. 
We passed the cemetery. ‘The flags of Decora- 
tion Day were still flying, and the pretty grave- 
yard was very little injured by the flood. Houses 
and lumber lay all around, but the very waters 
which carried away the houses of the living 
seemed to have taken care not to rob men of 
their last home. On went the train slowly, 
for on one side were piled cars on cars, dead 
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horses, masses of mud, rails of iron curled into 
all shapes, masses of debris, broken houses, 
crooked, split, reeling ; some on their sides, 
some on end, some on their roof. Vhe train 
stopped. ‘The Major made a short address to 
the band of the Red Cross, and appointed the 
place of meeting in one hour. 


Tur Firsr Hour 1x Jounstown. 


The first living sight was a crowd of haggard, 
pale-ftaced men and women outside a large 
frame construction, from the large windows of 
which clothes of all kinds were being scrambled, 
while from another window food was being 
given to a long line of half-famished applicants. 
Two doctors went with me through the mud, 
We met a long procession walking two and two, 
several hundred yards long, people waiting for 
their turn for food. One object only drew along 
that white-faced, half-clothed, unshod line of 
dazed, shocked, hungry human beings, survivors 
of the flood. . 

The school-house, now used as a Morgue, was 
full of bodies of those who had been found, and 
were waiting for recognition, Few had been 
drowned. Most of them had been stunned by 
some timber. Sad as it was, it did not seem so 
horrible as they lay quietly there, so many of 
them side by side. It was only when a recog- 
nition took place that one realized the individual 
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loss of each one. Death ‘‘en masse’’ only 
shocks us. One came to realize it when a 
father or mother said, ‘That is our Joseph or 
our Mary.’ Xs each one was recognized it was 
put into a coffin and taken away to be buried. 

We walked out among the long rows and 
piles of cotiins, and went to the Headquarters, 
where sheets of paper on the wall outside an- 
nounced the telegrams sent over the single wire. 
There were hundreds of them—many of them 
addressed to the dead—one to the dead Priest 
of the Episcopal Church, whose body had not 
been found. 

I had hardly gone a few steps before I heard 
my name, and, looking round, saw a young 
man who said, “F, Field, I represent the 
Philadelphia Ledger.’ A few steps further and 
I met “ Zhe Zimes.” On turning a corner, I 
nearly ran into the arms of a man_ full of 
strength and energy who looked as if he had 
been working like a horse, and 1 recognized 
the correspondent of ‘ Zhe Press.’ ‘* What 
do you think of it all, sir?’’ It was the Pitts- 
burgh Despatch who spoke. I really could not 
answer, but a reporter can get a good deal, 
sometimes, even out of looks, and now, 
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No men work harder, and it is often horrible 
work. Many of them are gentlemen and hate 
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the inquisitive part, but they must do it for 
life. If a few priests had been in Johnstown, 
and had worked half as hard as these reporters, 
they might have done untold good. The 
reporters endured hardships of every kind—all 
for the sake of their papers ay 
the world. Where were the priests 
hard and give the best news to the souls of 
men. I was ashamed of myself when I com- 
pared myself with a reporter. 

Down the hill, through masses of debris and 
fires on all sides where there had been streets, I 
reached a mass of fallen houses and was walk- 
ing over the roofs surveying the terrible waste 
when I heard a voice say, ‘‘ Why there’s Father 
Field !’? It was no reporter this time, but a 
lady at one of the upper windows of one of the 
few houses still standing. Her husband came 
down to ask me in, and she told me she had 
been a member of the congregation at St. 
Clement’s, before her marriage, and now lived 
in Johnstown. Her children had had a won- 
derful escape. Her husband’s mother had 
floated on amattress into the attic. The house, 
though close to the river, had stood firm. Her 
sister and her family had suffered badly. 
“Would I go and see her?” ‘¢ Certainly,” 1 
said, as ‘‘ soon as possible.’’ She gave me her 
address at a house on the hill. 

It was time for us now to return and report 
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ourselves, We passed a good many carrying 
the wounded to the cars and I stopped with 
some for a few minutes. We found our party 
settled near the cemetery. A party of mourners 
stood by a grave. The Methodist Preacher 
after helping to dig the grave asked us to help 
in lowering the coffin. Sometimes the poor 
women were obliged to lower their own dead 
into the graves. Many were buried without a 
word. No one seemed able to shed a tear. 
They went away like dark shadows moving 
through the wooded cemetery to look for more 
of the departed. 


Tue Nicut. 


The place and circumstances were both weird. 
It vas only natural that during the evening we 
should tell ghost stories. About ten we had pray- 
rand then rolled our- 
selves up in rugs and blankets and went to sleep. 
Watch was kept all night by one of the party. 
Some soldiers came and asked for provisions. 
Their supplies had not arrived. 

We had breakfast at 7 next morning and soon 
after went out to make observations. My first 
desire was to find the body. of the Priest and 
see that it was reverently buried. Some one 
told me that it had been found. I went to the 
morgue in the school houses. Not finding his 
body there I went on towards the Presbyterian 
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Church which wasanother morgue. As I went 
I met a Priest with a beard whom I took forone 
of the Episcopal Church. The poor man ran 
up to me and shook my hands warmly, but 
could not speak. He was looking for members 
of his church who were missing. I found that 
he was the German R. C. Priest. 

The body of the Priest was not in the morgues 
and I went back to the hill to visit the sick. 
In one small house were a large number (about 
7°). Every room was a hospital. One lady 
told mea sad tale. The flood had struck their 
house and it seemed to 80 all to pieces. She 
had two beautiful little children whose last 
words were, ‘Mother must we die.” Then 
she was struck on the head by some timber and 
when she recovered consciousness saw her hus- 
band bleeding and her two children dead. The 
little maidservant who was with her escaped 
without a scratch. Some wretch stretched out 
his hand to her husband as if to rescue him 
from the flood and stole off his hand a large 
and valuable ring, and then let him go. 

She could tell me all, but in the next room 
Was a man dumb with grief. Others were hurt 
but all seemed thankful for very life. The 
two girls whose father owned the houses on this 
hill simply slaved for all their patients. They 
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wanted more they asked us to stay to dinner, 
and when we said that we must go on they gave 
us some dinner at once. We were as hungry as 
oxen and never ate more gratefully and shall 
never forget their kindness. As we said ‘‘ good 
bye’ a poor woman came in who said. that she 
had been waiting in line for two hours to get 
some food and then had been pushed out and 
unable to get anything. 

We told her to come to our stores and get 
what she wanted at once without a scramble. 

There was abundance of clothing of all kinds, 
but there was no judgment in the distribution. 
It was scrambled out of windows. Boots and 
shoes and coats and dresses went flying out of 
the windows to the crowd. Anyone might have 
them for scrambling for them. And here [ 
must tell a curious incident which befell me. 

My clerical hat had been left in the railway 
car and I was obliged to wear a smal! scull cap. 
A boy met me and pointing to the stores of 
clothing said, ‘‘ Why don’t you go and ask for 
ahet?’’ A doctor met me and said, ‘ Why, 
you have not got a hat, won’t you let me get 
you one?” IT walked a little way and met a 
young lay-reader from New York. Won't you 
let me get you a hat, Father? All the stores 
were ransacked for a clerical hat, but there was 
not one. Brown hats, white hats, straw hats, 
a blue hat with the side bitten out, and, at last, 
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a long white felt hat, light enough to act as 
sunshade or umbrella, were offered to me, and I 
chose this last 
By this, my readers may know that there was 
enough clothing sent to: Johnstown, except tor 
clergymen. ‘There were not many clergymen 
to need them, it is true, but those of the Epis- 
copal Church, who came, worked in such a way 
that in two days their clothing was ruined. 
The young lay-reader whom { have mentioned 
was named Snaveley, and he introduced me to 
Mr. Bragden and another priest, who had just 
come from Pittsburg. They had all set to work 
at once to find the members of the Church who 
were still living, and the bodies of those who- 
were lost. These men toiled day and night, 
and worked in a most systematic way, hunung 
out cases\ f destitution and relieving them per- 
sonally. “Another person who deserves most 
honorable mention for his indefatigable work 
was introduced to me at this time. ‘This was 
Dr. Beale, the Presbyterian preacher, who had 
himself suffered greatly but was most energetic 
in relieving others. He was at the Pennsylvania 
station, giving clothing to all who came for it. 


Tue BRIDGE. 


My friend and I came at last to the bridge on 
the railroad which had been the cause and the 
scene of the most terrible part of the disaster. 
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As we looked down from it there was but one 
tangled mass of debris, It was hardly possible 
to distinguish anything. ‘Trees and telegraph 
poles, houses and furniture, bedding, clothing 
and wire and bodies of men had all been burned 
aud bound up together. ‘The fire did not cease 
till it reached the water’s edge, and now there 
was no trace of water in sight. Sixty-five acres 
of charred remains covered the surface of the 
flood. Already they had begun to use dynamite 
as the only means of clearing the course of the 
water through the bridge. 

As we passed over the bridge it was lined with 
men looking down into the dark, blackened 
mass below, where a few men were searching for 
bodies in the deep holes beneath the arches. 
Now and then a body would be detached and 
brought to the surface, and on this Wednesday 
after the flood the bodies of two women and an 
old man were discovered to be still alive. 

The old man just lived long enough to give 
his name and then fell back and died. A little 
child was found in another part, on this same 
day. She had crawled out from the ruins, and 
was sitting on the river bank playing with her 
feet. When she was spoken to she looked with 
a blank stare and walked a few steps, but then 
fell in a state of unconsciousnes After some 
care, however, she revived, and the man who 
found her claimed her for his own. The poor 
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man had lost his own children and found some 
comfort in caring for this little one. 

On the road above the bridge the soldiers 
were keeping guard, and no one was allowed to 
pass without a special order. The Red Cross 
was our pass everywhere, and was not questioned. 
Every soidier recognized it with pleasure. The 
road ascended the hill and we had a full view 
of the sixty-five acres of debris below us. It 
looked like a burned out forest. The smell was 
awful at times; and one soldier on guard told us 
that he could not stay there without a fire burn- 
ing in front of him. We asked him whether it 
was true that the Hungarians had robbed the 
dead. ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘we shot three last 
night, and twenty-seven were arrested.’ ‘* Were 
they Hungarians?” I said. He looked at me 
knowing! 


y, and answered, “We call them all 
Hungs, when they do such things.” 

The robbers were not of any special race or 
color. A jeweller told me that before the water 
had left his house two colored men were helping 
themselves to his watches. He drew a revolver, 
and told them to drop the watches or he would 
fire. One of them ran; but the other still kept 
his watch. ‘The jeweller fired just above his 
head, and then pointed the revolver in the face 
of the thief, who speedily dropped the watch 
and fled. 
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RELICS. 

A little way up the hill we saw a heap of 
books, the remnants of some library, 1 picked 
up a paper on which was this set of verses for 
boys. 

Tue Boys we NEED. 


Here’s to the boy who’s not afraid 
‘To do his share of work; 

Who never is by toil dismayed, 
And never tries to shirk. 


The boy whose heart is brave to meet 
‘The lions in the way ; 

Who's not discouraged by defeat, 
But ties another day, 


‘The boy who always means to do 
The very best he can; 

Who always keeps the right in view, 
And aims to be a man, 


Such boys as these will grow to be 
The men whose hands will guide 

‘The future of cur land; and we 
Shall speak their names with pride. 


All honor to the boy who is 
A man at heart, [ say; 
Whose legend on his shield is this: 
“ Right always wins the day.” 
—E. E. Rexrorp. 


They had some such boys in Johnstown, as I 
soon discovered, who were real heroes in the 
flood, but I must say more of them afterwards. 
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The verses were an interesting relic, but to 
my great surprise I found in that heap a picture 
by Doré of the Crusaders in the time of S. Louis 
drawing the dead bodies out of the flood. 

It seemed a strange circumstance that we 
should find sucha picture in such a place. It 
was ghastly, but the scene around us would 
have enabled Doré to make even a more terrible 
picture. We stood on the shores of a solid Is 
the grave of a thousand homes and more than a 
thousand bodies. 

‘As we walked along we saw numbers of per- 
sons looking for some relic of their lost homes. 

Suddenly, a great flame burst up among the 
few houses left in the lower part of the town. 
A large mill had taken fire, probably by an 
escape of natural gas. ‘The flames rose high, 
but we were above on the mountain side, and 
could look down at the people rushing about 
like ants when their nest has been disturbed. 
‘All the houses had been swamped in the flood 
and few were in their proper places, but yet the 
people had come back to these, and there was 
great excitement lest the fire should touch them. 
[t had been better if it had, but they were most 
anxious to save them. 

In a few moments the large building fell in 
and the other houses remained for a few days 
till another fire destroyed twenty-five of them. 

This woolen mill was one of the few brick 
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buildings which had stood the force of the 
flood. ‘The wooden houses had a better chance 
as they were carried along like boats until they 
struck one another or were broken “like egg- 
shells ’” by some rolling iron. 

The school-houses seemed especially well 
built, as they all stood firm. A few persons 
were saved in them, One man was washed into 
the upper windows of the school-house, in the 
midst of the whirlpool, near the Cambria works. 
He had his two children in his arms, and saved 
them both, but one was injured. The poor 
man rang the school bell almost incessantly 
from Friday till Sunday, but no one could get 
to him to take him out till late on Sunday 
morning when the water had subsided. 

There were some wonderful escapes from the 
lake of fire and water. One family of nine had 
been carried down and their whole house was. 
under water except the corner of the attic into 
which they all crowded, escaping at last from 
the one attic window. 

The recovery of property was no less extra 
ordinary. One man had just resolved to throw 
all his valuable papers into the attic of his 
house, but his wife asked for them. She held 
them in her hand, but in jumping from the 
window into the water let them yo and the 
rushing waters carried them away. A week 
after this, the same gentleman told me that he 
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had recovered them all uninjured except by the 
water. : 

‘The body of one man of business was found 
by members of his family with thirty thousand 
dollars in his pocket. ; ; 

On our return to the railroad cars, which, at 
this time, formed our camp, I was told that 
Miss Clara Barton, the President of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross Association, had arrived 
and would stay with us that evening. This 
truly wonderful lady had come to Johnstown 
without any provision for her own comfort, and 
was prepared to take the field of battle as she 
found it. She called us all together to an 
informal meeting, and the position was dis- 
cussed. Already some local jealousy had 
betrayed itself, The local physicians or some 
ill-affected persons tried to stir up ill feeling 
towards the Red Cross. Some of the physi- 
cians of the Philadelphia branch would have 
left at once, but by Miss Barton’s calm advice 
we all decided to stay and do all for the people 
that we could and pitch our tents where needed. 
We made ourselves comtortable for the night in 

ailway cars. 
a romping? rose early and went down 
the river bank to wash. ‘The water looked dirty, 
and I saw a mass of something which looked 
like a body. This was, however, only suspi- 
cion. It proved to be a side of beef washed by 
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the flood from some butcher's store. Not fifty 
feet away were found, next day, eleven bodies 
entangled in a tree. 

Walking was very bad and [ sprained my foot 
by twisting it in the debris, but I started to 
visit some of the people near camp and find 
out their wants. 

A good German apologized for not asking us 
in—he had ten inches of mud all over the floor 
—but asked if he might offer us some milk. 
We told him that we had come to see whether 
he wanted any clothing or food. He said that 
all that he and his daughters had been able to 
save was just the clothing they had on and with 
which they had been washed through the flood. 
A friend had taken them in, but they would 
like a little nice clothing. 

The next visit was to an old lady who had 
got bruised and frightened and who was very 
thankful to have a prayer said with her as she 
said, ‘all my prayers are gone since the flood, 
I can’t see or think of anything but that.’ 

We came next to a row of houses still stand- 
ing, and asked the inhabitants if they had 
suffered. A man said, ‘‘ We have lost all our 
mattresses and bedding, but there are others 
worse off than we.’? He had six children, but 
no food and no bedding. We told them to 
come and get some things from our supplies. 
After a number of other visits we returned to 
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camp and found a crowd besieging the cars for 
food. It was a piteous sight to see the men with 
empty baskets and hungry silent faces. Our 
supplies were exhausted before the multitude 
was satisfied. It was very hard to be obliged to 
say no, but none complained. 

One man and his wife came and sat dowa in 
the car and told us how thankful they were—he 
had saved his wife and nine children, his brother 
and his wife and five children, all on one roof. 
They had been carried along nearly two miles, 
but now he could find no words to express his 
gratitude, though he had nothing in the world 
but a wife and nine children. 

The walking in Johnstown was very trying. 
Thad sprained my ankle in sliping on some 
debris. This made me notice how others were 
limping and what a general need there was for 
boots. The flood had entirely spoiled even 
those on their feet. A good wife asked me to 
get her husband a pair of boots as he was work- 
ing in all the slush with an old pair without any 
soles. A pair of boots had been given to him, 
sent by some charitable man, absolutely unfit 
for wear. Old boots, which nobody wanted at 
home, were sent in heaps to Johnstown. 

An old pair of ladies’ boots, with two round 
holes in the soles as large as a dollar, were hung 
up in the Church Headquarters as an example 
of the charity of some people. 
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A large amount of clothing was sent from 
various parts of the country, which was worse 
than useless. It was burned as soon as possible 
In any future calamity care should be taken not 
to send rubbish, and an investigation should be 
made before the packages are dispatched, as it 
would save time, carriage and disappointment. 


as CHILDREN. 

here was acry from all over the 

for Johnstown children, but the little corpora 
just those. who were taken away in the largest 
numbers by the flood. Icould not hear of an 

children unprovided for, but I went to Soler! 
Scott at the Headquarters—such a place—a 
large shanty, with one part railed off for officials 
another part a telegraph office, reporters walk- 
ing about and police officers shouting out 
‘order,’ and every one shouting out at the 
top of their voice, A colored barber put in 
his head and shouted, ‘* Anyone want shaving 
here ?”” Amid all this confussion I went up and 
whispered to the man who was keeping guard 
over the chief officials. The idea of anyone 
whispering or doing anything quietly there, 
seemed quite new. The people looked, the 
reporters came round, Colonel Scott was told 

and in a minute he came forward and I said, 
quietly, ‘ Colonel, [am going down to Phila~ 
delphia, to-morrow and if there are any children 
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not provided for, put them down to me, here is 
my card.” 

Out came the reporters’ note books, “ F. F., 
of S. C, Church, Philadelphia, will provide for 
all children in Johnstown, leaves for Philadel- 
phia to-morrow.” 

‘Then it was shouted out all round the room. 
Some looked at me as if they thought L was 
crazy, mothers hugged their babies as if L wanted 
to steal them. Some said, who is he? The 
colored barber stopped shaving as I passed 
through his adjoining shed—I hope that he did 
not gash his patient—andl I esc aped—not alto- 
gether though, for as I came out of the door a 
man pointed at me and said to another, “ ‘That’s 
a Catholic brother and he’s going to take all 
the children.” 

‘As I limped away to the Post Office to get 
any letters which might be waiting for me, I 
met a line of dead bodies being carried to the 
Morgue, and was told that several were waiting 
at the lower Cemetery to be buried. The sights, 
the heat and the smells began to be more sick- 
ening, and it was dithcult to walk. My head 
would swim, and try as 1 would, it could not 
control my feet. 1 staggered along back to- 
wards the camp almost like a drunken man, 

A poor Mission Priest does feel that way 
sometimes. 1 remember once at the end of a 
mission at Troy, N. Y., as I was returning home 
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with the Rector about eleven o'clock at night, 
I was so exhausted with preaching and hearing 
confessions all day, that 1 was obliged to sit 
down on the doorstep of a house in the street. 
My good friend did not know what to do or 
how to get me home, and next day he explained 
his alarm by saying: ‘I am_so glad that no ill- 
disposed person saw us last night, or they would 
have said that you ended up the mission by 
getting drunk.” 

It was a good thing that no one noticed me 
going back to camp in this weakened condition. 
Dinner was going on when I got there, but I 
could not eat, and after a few minutes went out 
towards the graveyard. There was a long row 
of coffins waiting for burial. Lt was not exactly 
that there was ‘no man to bury them,’’ but 
the poor fellows who had charge of the grave- 
yard were afraid of putting them in the wrong 
place. Mistakes of various kinds had been 
made. ‘The gravediggers had filled up private 
lots, and then owners had come with their rela- 
tions and found the places filled. People made 
strange mistakes about relations, claiming wrong 
bodies, and then at the last moment feeling a 
doubt and disclaiming them. ‘The poor men 
could not tell what to do, and one could only 
advise them to go on and not mind. We said 
some prayers over these poor bodies, and asked 
God to have mercy on their souls, and then 
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they were laid in the shallow graves until such 
time as more care could be given to them. 

One family was found this day which received 
all reverence. It was that of the Priest, Alonzo 
Diller, and his household, who were found be- 
neath the debris. 

This faithful Priest was well known to all his 
flock, and was greatly loved by them, and will 
be long remembered. ‘‘ Many waters cannot 
quench love,” though they may take the life 
away from the body. 

People in Johnstown loved one another per- 
haps more than they knew betore the flood. 
They found out their affection when they first 
met. What strange meetings there were. Peo- 
ple who had hardly known each other before 
the flood embraced one another, while those 
who found relations rushed into each other’s 
arms and cried for very gladness that they were 
alive. All ordinary rules of decorum and dif- 
ferences of religion, politics and position were 
forgotten. Probably there never was so much 
genuine affection shown in Johnstown as in the 
first week after the flood. A week had passed, 
but people there had lost all count of time. 

On Friday morning I walked up to the train, 
gave my name, had a pass given me, shook a 
great many hands and was off. Now a man, 
the father of the nine children, put a little 
brooch into my hand, evidently once worn by 
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a little child lost in the flood 
ple inscription on it, ‘ Baby.”’ 

And now it is time to close this long chapter 
of accidents in which time and space were for- 
gotten. 


It had the sim- 


REFLECTIONS. 


It is true that reflections are generally unsat- 
isfactory, dreamy and transient, and a man who 
loves his own reflections is apt to become very 
like a woman who spends her time before the 
looking-glass (men do it too, sometimes), but 
reflections in a railway car, not of oneself but 
of the events of the first week alter the flood 
are exceptional. Had I been dreaming? I 
felt more than half dead, as Dante might have 
felt coming out from writing of purgatory. I 
had seen Johnstown shortly before a flourishing 
city; where was it now? a name, a shell of a 
city. Where were the waters that had ruined 
it? gone thousands of miles. Where were the 
people that had made it? heaps of them dead, 
and those living, half dead, wounded in body 
and soul. Why had it happened to Johnstown ? 
Was ita judgment for its wickedness? This 
was a very natural thought, but then came the 
thought, “ Nay, but I tell you that unless ye 
repent ye shall all likewise perish.” 

There were many bad people in Johnstown, 
but there were some very good people there, 
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and why God allowed men to build, and the 
State not to condemn the weak dam is a mys- 
tery contained in the deeper question how God 
can allow evil The end ot our reflection is 
that in spite of the carelessness and sim of men 
God can and will bring good out of all this 
evil, and*most good to those who have suffered 
most. 

The train stopped. Rockwood ! Allchange ! 
All passengers got out and walked along the 
line. The pontoon bridges on their way to 
Johnstown blocked the way. The Jong train 
is filled with a regiment of soldiers and there is 
confusion for five minutes as the soldiers rush 
into the stores. Suddenly the engine screams 
and there is a general stampede. ‘The soldiers 
rush out with loaves and pies and cakes. An- 
other scream, and they go one way, we another, 
to meet again in a few days. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE Rep Cross. 


T is time to say something of the forma- 
8 tion of the organization called the Red 
= Cross, and to explain its origin and its 
importation into this country and the 
special features which characterize the organiza- 
tion here. 

It is a relief society, of which the primary 
object is the assistance of the wounded soldiers 
in times of active service by land or sea. 

The need of properly organized assistance 
in time of war, and the open-handed charity of 
all civilized people at such a time, made it 
obvious to certain generous and philanthropic 
men that such a scheme was possible, ‘and in 
consequence an international public conference 
was called in Geneva (Switzerland), in 1863, 
which, though it had not any official character, 
brought together representatives from a large 
number of governments. At this meeting a 
treaty was drawn up, afterwards remodeled and 
improved, which has been signed by thirty-two 
governments.”’ 

The Treaty of the Red Cross is international, 
while the relief societies under the Red Cross 
are national. The central commission has its 
headquarters at Geneva, 
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‘The badge was adopted from the Swiss colors 
with the colors reversed, the Swiss colors being 
a white cross on a red ground. No badge 
could have. been chosen which would have been 
more appropriate, for though the Red Cross is 
not confined to Christian countries, it is the 
badge of universal redemption by the passion 
of Christ and is therefore a fitting symbol for 
such a humane society. 

The practical use of such an organization 
was shown in the Franco-Prussian war, and the 
fame of Miss Clara Barton and her work in 
this country during the war having reached 
Europe, she was at once invited to assist in the 
Red Cross expedition to the seat of war. 

What Miss Barton saw there made her deter- 
mined that on her return to America she would 
use every effort to obtain the assent of the 
United States to the Treaty which had already 
been twice presented to the American Govern- 
ment, but had received little or no recognition. 

Help of every kind, medical attendance, 
relief, food, clothing, were furnished in abun- 
dance, and were given without partiality to 
friend and foe. 

Physicians, skilled nurses, men and women 
of learning and refinement able to sympathize 
and to show their sympathy in the gentlest way 
combined in this organization all those talents 
necessary for the relief of the sick and wounded, 
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and were free to pass into every tent or prison 
or field where their help was needed. 

The Red Cross was henceforth to be their 
protection, and that such protection was Neces~ 
sary is proved by the incident of the death of 
Dr. Thompson, in the Crimean war. This 
noble physician, like many others, had devoted 
himselt to the relief of the sick and wounded 
on the field of battle, and having done all that 
he could for the wounded English, asked per- 
mission to help the wounded Russians, and in 
doing this was shot by one of them as an 
enemy. 

_In the late war the relief parties were some- 
times fired upon. The possibility of this made 
it dangerous for any to carry on the work of 
mercy, but now, under the ‘I'reaty of the Red 

Cross, which provides for the neutrality of all 

sanitary supplies, ambulances, surgeons, nurses: 

attendants, and sick or wounded men, and theit 

ce ale when they bear the sign of the 
ed Cross, it is com ively 

aa paratively easy to help the 

It was the study of the articles of the Treaty 
and the experiences of its usefulness in the 

Franco: Prussian war which aroused the enthu- 

siasm of Miss Barton, and made her persevere 

for some years in her efforts to obtain the assent 
of the Government of the United States to the 

Red Cross Treaty. After many discouragements 
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and difficulties, the Treaty was signed by Presi- 
dent Arthur, on March 1st, 1882, and ratified 
by the Senate a few weeks following. 

The only public notice that was taken by the x 

ress in this country of the signature of the 
treaty by the United States Government, was 
a short sentence of four lines in an evening 
Washington. At the same time the 
news Was telegraphed to Europe, and pon-fires 
were lighted in ‘all the chief European cities. 
So little did ‘America know the importance of 
this treaty and especially as regarded her own 
country- 

But Miss Clara Barton, who had been the 
real agent 1n pushing this measure through the 
Houses of Congres: had fully realized that this 
country not only needed such an organization, 
but was liable to calamities which might be 
more destructive than any battles with men. 

Fire, flood, pestilence, famine and earthquake 
might cause a catastrophe at any moment which 
would need resources similar to those necessary 
for the sick and wounded in wat. Tt was the 
knowledge of this which caused Miss Barton to 
press for the addition to the ‘Treaty which is 
known as the American Amendment, and 
which provides that the resources of the Red 

Cross may be called into use in any calamity 

reat enough to be considered national. 

This wise provision has been amply justified 
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i the results, for though there has been no war 
Sone the national organization was formed, the 
ed Cross has been called on twelve times to 
ae in grave national calamities. 
Never, however, has its utili 
; ty been proved 
on 2 larger scale than in the calamity at abne- 
abe when it may be safely said that the 
ue nay care, patience and skill of those who 
corked under the Red Cross did more for the 
om alleviation of distress than all the general 
istribution of goods and money by those who 
sag the public funds. 
e truth of this statem i 
; uth | s statement will be acknowl- 
ee agen by the sufferers in Johnstown 
. hough every praise is due to the liberality of 
igen gave in any way their money, goods 
services. is only intended 
help, in order t ici Se alata 
o be efficient at such ti 
ue ‘ imes, mu 
be guided by experience, tact, and pro Der “i 
ganization. metal 
es was of no use at first, and the distri- 
een bie large om of money caused great 
itent among the very people wi 
z ho had bee: 
trying to bear the loss of everything and ‘heal 
God for their very lives. 
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CHAPTER Lil. 
Tue SECOND WEEK. 
4 a the end of the first week I had re- 
e: turned to St. Clement's, Philadel- 
; us phia, for my Sunday work, and to 
ask help of special kinds for Johns- 
town. A great many people in Philadelphia 
having read the rumors ot my taking charge 
of all the children made application for orphans. 
Two hundred and sixty offers of home accom: 
modation were made to me that Sunday even-. 
ing. Letters also were Waiting for me asking 
for Johnstown children. 
On Monday morning Brother Maynard and 
J started again for Johnstown, well provided 
with drugs of different kinds. Late in the 
evening Wwe arrived at Somerset and were 
obliged to stay there all night. Early in the 
morning we were on OUr way again, but while 
waiting for the train two men came UP to 
me and begged me to get them children. 
One man who explained that he was a good 
Methodist, but not bigoted,wanted twochildren, 
a boy and a girl, about ten or twelve years old, 
nice looking, pretty strong, as the boy could 
help on the farm and the girl could help his 
wife who was not very strong. It was in vain 
that I told him that [had no Johnstown chil- 
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dren. He said, ** Well! well! now you ma 
find some.”’ So to satisfy him I told him that 
if 7 ond any suitable he should hear from me 
as I expect that that farmer is waiting still for 
a two children which his lively imaginatio 
had conjured up asa help to him and_ hi ife 
on the farm. . sea 
As we got near to Johnstown there was plent 
of excitement on the train, but things bx 
already begun to look more settled. Much f 
the debris had been cleared away. It 3 
wonderful what had been done in a week me: 
painted a large red cross with red ink on a 
white handkerchief as a signal and there were 
three good cheers to greet it from the Red 
Cross camp as we arrived. The doctors were 
very glad to see the drugs and after many greet- 
ings I was conducted to Miss Bartore tent 
where she was hard at work with several secre- 
taries and others to whom she was giving direc- 
tions. We had hardly been talking a minute 
before we found ourselves forming a constitu- 
tion for a Society which should call the poor 
dazed ladies of Johnstown to life and cee 
again. A few yards from us some of tise 
ladies were sitting hopeless and helpless, mourn- 
ing their griets. It was a serious problem what 
could be done for them, but we knew that if 
they could be roused to help in the distribution 
of food and clothing they would be of great use 
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and would know the people who applied and be 
able to prevent much imposture. The con- 
stitution of this Society was drawn up in very 
few words, and then came the question of name. 

Atter sundry suggestions it was resolved to 
call it ‘« The Johnstown Self-Help Association.” 
Having got so far, Miss Barton ordered her 
carriage. We must drive to General Hasting’s 
Headquarters two miles away to get his ap- 
proval. In about an hour the ‘carriage’” 
arrived. It took half an hour more to make 
it safe for travelling and then we mounted. 

It was a ride to be remembered, over debris, 
fallen telegraph poles, trees, roofs of houses and 
anything else that came in the way. The wheels 
curled underneath the vehicle and the sides 
bent and the axles screamed, but the horse 
being the best part of this “turn out ” and the 
driver being utterly regardless of anything ex- 
cept time, I thought that Miss Barton would 
have been jolted to pieces. Between the shakes 
I managed to ejaculate, “1 am afraid that you 
will be injured,’’ to which she quietly replied, 
“Oh, this is nothing, so long as we have no 
bullets flying round us.” 

‘At last we could get no further and were 
turned out in the deep black mud through 
which we were guided in a pouring rain to the 
freight station of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The interior was a most picturesque sight, 
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soldiers marching up and down in blue uniforms, 
with every conceivable kind of colors inter- 
mingled in banks of piled up clothing on either 
side. The General’s office was just inside the 
door, railed off from intruders. In two or 
three minutes he came out to welcome us and 
was extremely kind and attentive, giving his 
full sanction to the scheme, and praising the 
idea of setting the ladies to work. 

But the ‘Johnstown Self-Help Association ” 
was never born. A lady’s tongue killed it. A 
lady from the West with that spirit of enter- 
prise which sometimes outdoes itself, had been 
sitting in Miss Barton’s tent while we were 
drawing up the constitution and had gone off 
with two or three friends to call together by 
means of posters, a meeting of Johnstown ladies 
for.the purpose of helping themselves. I do 
not know how many ladies attended, but noth- 
ing more was ever heard of it, and in the mean- 
time the ladies who came near the Red Cross 
tents were asked to help in the work and be- 
came most efficient helpers. 

One of the surgeons pointed out to mea Red 
Cross flag flying above the trees on the opposite 
hill, and told me that it marked the hospital 
for diphtheria, and shortly afterwards Dr. 
Burney came to ask me to visit his patients. 
Kernville Heights are a good climb, and it 
took us some time to reach the hospital. When 
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we arrived, there were several tents arranged 15 
the orchard, and in one tent were two bright 
little girls, both very ill with diphtheria, Their 
mother was a good Scotch woman and one of 
the sect of Dunkerds. ‘The children were not 
baptized, and L asked to be allowed to christen 
them, but the poor mother said, ** There alat 
nae signs of grace about’em and Pil let ’em get 
a bit older.” She promised me that if either ot 
them should get worse that then she would let 
the doctor baptize them. With this promise { 
was obliged to be content, but a few days after, 
one of the little girls died. 


GRuBTOWN. 


One part of Johnstown which lies some dis- 
tance up the Stony Creek river, rejoices 1n the 
name of Grubtown. The flood had damaged 
all the houses lying near the river, and Brother 
Maynard found many suffering families. One. 

cod woman who had only 50 cents in the 
world, had taken in five poor little children 
whose parents had been drowned. A poor man 
showed Brother Maynard the picture of his 
white haired old father who had wandered 
down the road on that fatal day and perished in 
the waters. His mother, brother and seven 
children had all shared the same fate, and 
after turning over many hundred bodies he 
found them and alore he buried all ten, thank- 
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in 
aN ee he had found all his dead loved 
ane e gratitude for finding the dead was 
Se Se most touching things in the calamit : 
ie aihe ve eee and many were the 
ittle tok gratitude given to us 
et Brother Maynard a bouquet sf wild 
Sy one of the ni ards gi 
phil com the night guards give him a 
oon ee Pei te awakened our 
‘ al i st. here were nine chi 
ee mother told me that none ome 
Le saan ery except the two oldest. The 
ew aken cold on the night of the flood 
0 sol ie be ie mother and child had to 
Ca p into the wood illsi f 
4 on the h 
pee and all the children were peels 
ge aight, The father and aiden a 
pa Saeed ge of the poor winanme 
ala et ved nineteen persons. ‘The He 
en ne efforts and said, ‘‘ The last was a 
ae hese gel ae ee she would have 
Dh » bu anded her.’’ ‘TI 1 
was i t ila 
Geet aie Eee, for the little child oe 
zed , so S 
ge eugene that all the little 
A eeca ec ristened at the same time. 
~ ie = ed in after another. ‘They were a 
ee ht looking set of children. One little 
ues nee name was ‘ Jim,” and that he 
s o be a ‘* Cowboy.” Vhe 
dest ts y.”’ When 5 
were christened we went back to shotgun be 
, pass 
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the policeman on the bridge without the watch- 
word, though we knew it. The word that 
night was * Morrell.” The only distinct mark 
of the Johnstown police after the disaster Was @ 
tin star, a revival of the old police badge of 
Philadelphia. 

Next morning T went to the cottages on the 
pill above Woodvale, but found that most of 
the patients had moved. Some had gone off 
to the seaside and the old man and his daughters 
were getting things right. They told me of 
some cases of respectable people needing cloth- 
ing, and I went at once to take down a list of 
what was required. Then I crossed the valley 
and after making inquiries for some families 
that were Missing, I began to walk back along 
the line to the military headquarters. A lady 
asked me to take a bunch of roses to the Gen- 
eral’s wife, remarking, ‘ She will want some- 
thing sweet to smell down there.” Ltook them 
gladly and was soon joined in my walk by a 
poor man who looked very ill. He said that 
he had been working there for a week, but 
could stand it no longer. The poor fellow’s 
face looked yellow and green. There was nO 

need for him to tell me that he was ill. 
could only sympathise with him. 

There were noble men and noble women in 
Johnstown who worked in spite of all the trials 
of the time as others had done before them. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FAITHFUL TO THE Last, 


E could not help thinking, as one saw 
the coils of telegraph wires heaped 
around, of the faithful operatur who 
had died so bravely at her post on the 
day of the flood. An account of her life has 
been given in Harpers’ Basar, which we may 
be pardoned for extracting. 

Hetty Earl, as Mrs. Ogle was called before 
her marriage, was born in the beautiful moun- 
tain village of Somerset, Pa., and there she 
grew to be a cheerful, helptul, happy, pleasant- 
faced young woman. : 

Her father was for many years Recorder of 
the courts there. He died a poorman. ‘There 
were few educational advantages in Somerset 
and though Hetty had a strong, well-balanced 
mind, it had little school training. After her 
father’s death she married Charles Ogle, a 
younger member of the family so distinguished 
in Pennsylvania politics. He was one of the 
first to enlist as a soldier in the civil war. and 
was killed in the wilderness at the battle of 
Gaines Mill. His body was never recovered. 

Mrs. Ogle was left with three little children 
to support, and she went to work calmly and 
bravely to do it. The telegraph office iu Som- 
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erset was in a room also occupied as a store, 
and where the rough men of the town congre- 
gated to gossip and quarrel ; but she undertook 
to learn that business, and she did it thoroughly, 
never getting a disrespectful word from any one, 
the hardest part of her task being that she left 
her babies at home to take care of each other as 
best they could. She soon became wonderfully 
proficient, and was given an office of her own 
in Somerset. From that she gained the confi- 
dence of the telegraph company so entirely that 
at the time of her death she had charge of three 
telegraph lines in Johnstown. Her two boys 
grew to be fine fellows, shaped by her strong 
will and good example. 7 
Her daughter was always frail in health, and 
was only kept alive by the tender care of her 
mother. Their home was the most perfectly 
ordered that can be imagined. It was seldom 
invaded by a servant, but was kept exquisitely 
neat by the skillful and deft hands of the mis- 
tress. Everything that came upon her table 
was of the daintiest, and she shared what she 
had with rich and poor. Her friends always 
said Hetty’s coffeepot was inexhaustible, She 
taught scores of boys and girls telegraphy for 
nothing and helped them to find situations. At 
the time of her death two young girls were gra- 
tuitously sharing her home and earning good 
wages in telegraph offices from the benefit of 
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her instruction. They died with their benefac- 
tress. She even found time to do beautiful 
fancy work with her wonderful quick fingers, 
She was one of the sort of whom people say, 
“* How does she find time to accomplish all that 
she does !’” 

She had at one time to endure a terrible sur- 
gical operation. After it was over, and she was 
just regaining consciousness, she saw her son, to 
whom she had taught telegraphy, standing by 
her side. He saw her fingers move, although 
she could not speak, and he understood that she 
was telegraphing on the bed spread, “It is over; 
I am sate,”’ to adistant and anxious friend. She 
was entirely unselfish during every conscious 
moment of her useful life. While this illness 
was progressing, the telegraph company to 
whom she was so faithful @ servant sent a man, 
at their own expense, to take her place in their 
offices. All the mill whistles in the region were 
hushed by a positive order from the owners 
while she was in a critical condition, and bulle- 
tins were regularly issued to the anxious town, 
where she commanded general love and respect. 

The company which she served had just re- 
paired and put in perfect order the house which 
she occupied, and the world never looked 
brighter nor fairer to Hetty Ogle than upon 
the morning of the day that she gave up her 
life in the effort to save her fellow creatures. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE IRon Cross. 


“HE Guild of the Iron Cross was founded 
in 1883, and its name and origin are 
so peculiar that every one who knows 
anything of its history will be inter- 
ested in knowing exactly how it started, and 
why it received such a name. 

Twelve poor men of the Episcopal Church 
met their clergyman one evening and asked 
him what they could do to help him in his 
wsrk. The clergyman was Practical. He 
afked them to consider the chief evils with 
which they were surrounded, There was no 
hesitation on the part of those men in declaring 
that intemperance was the cause of half their 
troubles and one of the most common sins. 
But one evil more common even than intem- 
perance was the sin of blasphemy. So common, - 
indeed, was this vice that very few of the twelve 
were willing to say anything about it, and one 
man was afraid that ke would not be able to 
join any organization in which there was any 
pledge against it, Common, however, as these 
sins might be, it was generally felt by those 
twelve practical men that there was one evil 
which was still more insidious and deeply rooted 
in our humanity, and more disastrous in its con- 
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sequences. This was the sin of impurity. It 
was impossible and unadvisable to say much 
upon this vice. Yet the Society of the White 
Cross in England and the Church of England 
Purity Society had made men feel that something 
ought to be said and done in particular and 
direct opposition to this evil. It was therefore 
resolved by these twelve men that they should 
incorporate into any society which they formed 
the principles of the White Cross Society in the 
Church of England. 

There is an obligation on all Christians by 
their Baptism to keep their bodies in temperance, 
soberness (or reverence) and chastity, but this 
Society was intended to influence also those 
outside the Christian ranks, and also to make 
Christian men think more of the personal duties 
involved in their Christianity. 

The next question was the name. What 
should this Society be called which was formed 
on the basis of Christian morality? Various 
names were proposed. At last it was suggested 
that it should be called the Iron Cross. This 
name struck the men. ‘There was a manly sound 
about it, They resolved that in memory of the 
cross of Christ, and the nails by which He was 
fastened there, that they would keep their bodies 
as members of Christ defended against all evil. 
The Iron Cross was known to be in Germany the 
token of merit for a good soldier in the defence 
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of his country, why should it not be consecrated 
to the use of the soldiers of Christ in the de- 
fence of His Body, the Church? 

The Iron Cross is a sign of a Holy War, a 
crusade for the Holy Land of Christ, and none 
but a Christian man may wear it. No unbap- 
tized man has a right to put it on. No idle 
man may wear it. None but industrious Chris- 
tian men, regular communicants of the Church, 
may be ils officers. “If a man be found guilty 
of immoral conduct he must be expelled. Such 
were the sentiments of the first members in 
sympathy with their founder, a poor, humble 
Mission Priest. They looked to their Priest to 
be their leader, and to stand at the altar, day 
by day, to pray for the sanctification of their 
labors, and for the spread of the principles of 
Temperance, Reverence and Chastity, and for 
the spread of the doctrines of the Holy Catholic 
Church, which alone teach men what they are 
and ought to be and can be by the grace of 
Christ. Priests and laymen could be drawn 


together and a bond of sympathy be established * 


by such a Guild, in which, as iron sharpeneth 
iron, so man with man might brighten and 
keep sharp the conscience, the Word of God 
within the soul. 

The original twelve men and their Chaplain 
little dreamed that this simple Guild would 
attract attention, but others heard of its origin, 
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and inquiries were soon made. It was found 
in many cases to be too strict for a Parish Or- 
ganization. It was not intended to be such, 
but a Guild for any Christian men who might 
desire to join. It begin among industrious, 
hard working men in Philadelphia, but like the 
Misericordia in Florence, which partly inspired 
its founder with the idea, it has gone beyond its 
original sphere. It is open to men of every 
kind who will keep its rules. It began with 
simple Christian morality, but aims at training 
and educating the Christian man to proficiency 
in works of mercy. It adopted Misericordia as 
the motto of its highest grade. It has proved 
itself able to do these works of mercy in various 
‘ways. Every branch has had some good work 
in hand. The work in Philadelphia is well 
‘known. It has had its difficulties. It has been 
obliged to expel some of its members, but in 
spite of all, the Guild has gone on with its good 
work. Its publications are sent out by thou- 
sands every month. Its meetings have been 
held regularly each week in winter and each 
fortnight in summer. It has not provided ex- 
cursions or entertainments for itself, but for the 
boys of the city. More than two thousand boys 
have been taken or sent by it to the country on 
the Saturday holidays in summer. In the win- 
ter it provided a room for poor men out of em- 
ployment and gave help and work to as many 
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as it could. In the beginning of this year it 
opened a parlor and gymnasium for boys to 
keep them off the streets at night, Two hun- 
dred boys soon joined it. These boys are chiefly 
employed in stores during the day and need 
recreation in the evening. Good positions 
have been found for the boys if they wished to 
begin work, A trainer has been provided for 
them and prizes have been awarded for athletics. 
All this work has cost money, which has been 
furnished by members and friends of the Guild, 
and it asks for aid to carry it on through an- 
other year. Some of its members went with 
the Chaplain to Johnstown, and no men were 
found to be more useful in the work of charity. 
They knew how to visit and to help and sym- 
pathize without offending. 

The Guild undertook the burial of poor Chris- 
tians who die in the almshouse without friends, 
and the one case in which it has been called 
upc=o act, has done more good, says the chap- 
lain of the institution, than many sermons, 

There is a strong feeling among generous 
men that we are too small and local in our re- 
lations, and one great benefit of the Iron Cross 
has been that it has brought men into sympathy 
with one another, though living at a great dis- 
tance. This can be done more effectually by a 
religious organization than by any other. There 
is a trust established upon more certain grounds. 
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The religious symbol of the Red Cross has no 
small effect upon large numbers of men who 
like, on an emergency, to wear it, because of 
the reputation of the Society. An enthusiasm 
and an esprit de corps is aroused by the sight of 
the sign, but as in blood the iron makes the 
corpuscles red so it is hoped that members of 
the Iron Cross will some day be the most effi- 
cient trained workers under the Red Cross in 
the calamities about which wise men will be 
forewarned and forearmed. 

Our religious symbol, the Iron.Cross, with its 
ed letters, isan object of devotion to many of 
its wearers. Instances have been seen in the 
Society where men have held it more valuable 
than any jewel Men have begged for it most 
earnestly, and it ought to be worn by all with 
reverence. 

Anything which can bring the members to- 
gether in thought and sympathy is useful. It 
may be a national calamity, then the members 
who are earnest, disciplined, strong in mind 
and body, can offer their services to the Red 
Cross. 

It may be a convention which brings their 
members together, not merely for making laws, 
but to compare notes as to the workings of the 
Guild. 

It may be a religious procession, with vest- 
ments, banners, flags and trumpets, making 
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merry unto the Lord, and anticipating for a 
little while the triumph of the Cross. 

It may be an Art Exhibition, which brings 
our minds into sympathy with the art and in 
dustry of members of the various branches. 

Whatever brings men together fora good and 
noble purpose is likely to strengthen them in 
their warfare against sin. 

The Iron Cross means sedf discipline, educa- 
tion in moral and religious living, and sympathy 
with all for whom Christ died, that by His cross 
they might not only be saved from the sin in 
which ail are born, but might be strong enough 
to resist the sin for which He suffered. The 
Iron Cross is intended for rich and poor, for 
hand workers or head workers, for wage work- 
ers or men of salary, for men who work for love 
or for money; for priest and for layman, for 
prince and for peasant, but for none who do not 
intend by the use of the Grace of God to live 
their life and do their work in Temperance, 
Reverence and Chastity, and train themselves in 
the service of God and their brethren. 

What has the Iron Cross done for men? 
What has it done for the Church? These are 
questions asked every day, and they can be 
answered by the lives of the members and the 
state of the Churches where real Iron Cross 

A otk has been done. Many Priests have ex- 
pressed their personal gratitude for the founda- 
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tion of this Society. Priests are as liable to 
temptation as any men. They are the special 
objects of the hatred and the assault of Satan. 
He knows that one bad Priest gives occasion to 
the unbelieving to blaspheme, and makes reli- 
gion a mockery, and therefore he tries to drag 
down the ministers of God, and some have been 
intemperate and impure. The Iron Cross has 
been withdrawn from some. 

Many laymen far off in the West, as well as 
at home, have acknowledged the power of the 
Iron Cross to check them in the moment of 
temptation. They had, perhaps, no Church 
and no Pastor to whom they could go frequently, 
but their Iron Cross was their sensible connect- 
ing link with the Bishops, Priests and laymen of 
the Church¥. 

The inner life of the man is the main object 
of the Iron Cross, but the Church reaps the re- 
sult. In many cases it has made a Church a 
man’s Church, when before the religion was left 
to the women. It has brought men to the font 
and to the altar, to find the grace they needed 
in their lives, and it is bringing men to realize 
their membership in the Body of Christ, the 


Holy Catholic Church. It has spread to Canada 


and England and Japan, and soon, we hope, 
for its foundation in Afiiva and India. 


A 
f 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE Gotp DoLar. 
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HERE was found among the relics at 
e Johnstown a small jewel box, contain- 
5 ing, among other things, a little gold 

dollar. The box had belonged to the 
good Parish Priest, the Rev. A. Diller, and the 
dollar had a history which was only known to. 
one poor mother, who told me all about it, 
«My little girl Daisy had it given to her by 
her father as a reward for learning to play the 
organ, so that we might have singing at our 
family prayers. She did not care for music, 
but tried hard to learn, and just before Easter 
had succeeded in playing some hymn tunes, 
and he gave her the gold dollar to do as she 
liked with. She did not say anything to any 
one but to me, and on the early Easter morn- 
ing put it in the Offertory at the Communion. 
Mr. Diller came to see me a little while after 
and spoke of the gold dollar, and asked me if 
I knew who had given it. I was afraid that he 
might speak to Daisy if I told him and so spoil 
it all, and so I said nothing. Afterwards, when 
he came to see me, he spoke again about it. I 
think that he had a suspicion of who gave it, 
and wanted to know, and I told him it was my 
little Daisy, but that I did not want anything 
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said about it. He promised not to speak of it, 
but he said, ‘I shall always keep that dollar as 
a precious jewel.’ That is the story of it, and 
if you would like to have her picture I will give 
it you.’” 

The poor little mother who told me this 
touching story had experienced almost more 
than it is possible to believe, but told me all 
so simply. ‘‘ When the flood came, I and my 
seven little children, Daisy was the oldest, and 
the little servant girl, were all in one room up- 
stairs. My husband had just reached the gate 
when something struck him and he fell, and I 
did not see him again. When the waters rushed 
into the room, my little girl said, ‘mother let 
us say our prayers now.’ My little boy climbed 
on the bed and asked me, ‘Where is Jesus 
now?’ and they were carried away from me. 
I held my little baby until I could hold it above 
the water no longer, and the little servant called 
out, ‘you don’t try to help me,’ sol laid my 
baby down in the water, and I do not remem- 
ber any more till I saw an old man looking at 
me and shaking his head as he lovked across 
the water, but could not help. Then I was 
carried along again, and all night I was in the 
water caught ina tree. Next morning a man 
saw me and called my name, he could not get 
to me, but floated some biscuits to me on the 
water. Then a woman came and gave me an 
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old skirt to put on, and I remember nothing 
more.’’ 

This poor lady got out of the water and 
walked to a bridge several miles up the stream 
and then back again to the town to try to find 
her home, and for some days her mind was a 
blank. It was some weeks before she could at 
all recover from the shock. She had lost her 
husband and seven children, and a, home as 
bright and good and beautiful as a loving family 
could make it. 

It is a comfort to feel that this poor mother 
found friends at the Episcopal headquarters 
who took the greatest care of her until she was 
able to be provided with a room in the great 
building erected’on the old church lot by the 
Red Cross Society. 

The faith of many was severely tried by 
their misfortunes, but perhaps in no cases more 
severely than in that of this poor mother. 
Everything seemed to be gone, but she little 
knew how much even the children in this coun- 
try felt for her. Somechildren sent me money 
to buy a carpet for her room. 

Who would believe that amid such real sor- 
row there could be impostors, yet even in Johns- 
town people came to lay claim to sympathy 
which was needed for real sorrow. An old 
father and his daughter told me a long tale of 
suffering, but a little examination showed me 
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that they were “ visitors.’’ A strong, powerful 
woman claimed compensation for a husband 
about whom she only knew that she thought he 
might have been at Johnstown in the flood. 
‘The real sufferers complained little and might 
almost be known by this, bat the loud and 
complaining people did not deserve, and as a 
rule did not receive much pity. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


My Tuirp Visit. 


WHERE was a fascination about Johns- 
town which made me long to return 
to it. It was the time when every 
clergyman expects to have a change 
or holiday. ‘There was only one place I could 
think of, so ina few days I returned. Things 
had altered very much, Brother Maynard and 
L arrived in the early morning with abundance 
of baggage for others and reached the center 
of the town which had already begun to look 
like a town in spite of ruins. Long rows of 
wooden houses and stores, large numbers of 
Oklohama houses, horses and wagons, and con- 
veyances of all kinds showed that the dead city 
was struggling into life again. I felt as if I had 
come toa new Johnstown, but soon recovered 
my bearings as I saw the Red Cross flag waving 
from an immense wooden building. - After 
making my way to this through all the mud, and 
finding Miss Barton, who told me-in a few 
words all that it was necessary to know about 
everything, I just took a look at her stores. 
Even Wanamaker in Philadelphia, or Macy in 
New York, or Whiteley in London, would not 
have been ashamed of that grand miscellaneous 
accumulation of goods arranged in perfect 
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order for the supply of the sufferers. Three or 
four secretaries were hard at work around her. 
Money and goods were being dealt out to hun- 
dreds with the greatest gentleness, refinement 
and discretion, What patience it needed. | 
could see it all in a few minutes, but could 
not stay, as I supposed that my friends were 
waiting for me at the station. [ returned to 
the station but they were gone. ‘They had lefta 
message for me and I followed, but seeing a 
large sign, ‘Episcopal Headquarters,” jt 
seeMed a call to me to stop and I went in. It 
was still early morning and the Episcopals were 
in bed. ‘Two clergymen and a lay reader, 
Bragden, Edson and Snavly—they won't mind 
my telling their names for they deserve to be 
written in letters of gold—were all sleeping on 
the floor, poor fellows, utterly tired out with 
the hard work of the day before. They gave me 
a hearty welcome and asked me in. Walking 
over one and getting into the only chair in the 
room I took my observations. What a curious 
place. If they had been old clothes merchants 
they might have been at home. The place 
looked all clothes. Each side of the room and 
up to the ceiling nothing but clothes. They 
asked me to breakfast, but I hurried on to the 
Red Cross Hospital Camp. It was a good long 
walk, but every one directed me a little further 
on, and when I was jugt in despair a little maid 
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offered to guide me to the place, At_last I saw 
the Red Cross flag again and felt at home. The 
camp was a perfect picture. I have never seen 
anything more beautiful in its way. It was ar- 
ranged in an orchard on the side of a hill. On 
one side were the wooden barracks, and on the 
other sides of the large square were tents, The 
orchard trees formed the centre. No arrange- 
ment fora camp hospital could have been more 
perfect or picturesque. Dr, Starkey was jn 
charge and the most complete order was ob- 
served everywhere. The rest of our party were at 
breakfast. This was soon over and then I was 
shown my tent and was introduced tu patients. 

There was a lower comp where the provisions 
were being dispensed and the hospital carriage 
was going down to it. Would I go? certainly 
I said. ‘You know Mr. Williams,’ said Dr. H. 
“‘No, I said, I have not that pleasure.” I have 
met many men, but few so queer as Mr, W. He 
was a genius—a man who could or would do 
anything, or thought he could and did it. He 
came up to Johnstown uninvited, set to work 
without any authority but his own, dragged one 
hundred and thirty dead bodies out of the river, 
passed by the name of Bill Jones and then was 
taken into the service of the Red Cross. He 
wore a red hat and a blue shirt and was soon 
known everywhere. Every one respected that 
queer figure when they saw him coming, 
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especially if he were driving. He never moved 
out of any one’s way, and if any one got in his 
way he drove straight into them. On one drive 
we had three collisions, but he drove on as if 
nothing had happened, only remarking that 
‘*some people never will learn how to drive.” 
But if he had any sick people in the carriage he 
was very careful and very gentle, for he wasa 
most tender-hearted man. 

This week was spent in searching for the sick 
as we had before searched for the dead. Some- 
times people were sick in a house with no one 
to waiton them. They had been left alone, 
one perhaps of a family, and had hidden them- 
selves and their grief and had fallen ill, Some- 
times a father or mother with only young chil- 
dren—sometimes both—were ill together—no 
physician—no nurses, no help. There we 
found them out and had great trouble to per- 
suade them to come to the hospital where they 
could have all care and attention. 

Dr. Wharton was still in charge of the lower 
camp and Dr. Garrett and several others acting 
under him were dealing out clothing and stores 
of various kinds. The boys had grown very 
fond of Dr. Garrett and would bring him relics 
of the flood of all kinds until he had a large 
box full of curiosities. A boy I had baptized 
sold him a ring similar to the one given to me. 
The charge was only fifty cents, and shortly 
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after I met a gentleman who had a similar ring 
which he said that he had bought from a boy 
for seventy-five cents. The boy had found a 
box of rings washed from some jeweler’s store 
and was feeling his way in the market, not being 
accustomed to the sale of such precious goods. 

One change for the worse had come over 
Johnstown at this time. General Hastings had 
resisted the introduction of liquor and no 
licenses had been granted at first, but now 
General Hastings was gone and licenses were 
granted and the drinking was terrible. On 
the first morning I met seven men intoxicated 
before nine o’clock, 

Here was an opportunity for Iron Cross work 
and I soon began. The newspapers of Johns- 
town were now issued daily, and I walked to- 
wards the office of “The Johnstown Democrat.” 
A dark, respectable man approached, and 
thinking that he was my man, I said, ‘‘ Would 
you oblige me, sir, by telling me where I could 
find the editor of the “Democrat?” ‘ Cer- 
tainly, sir,’”’ he replied, “I’m the gentleman.’ 
“Ah,’’ I said, ‘‘l am fortunate! Now, I want 
to know if you are going to let all this drinking 
go on, or will you help me to stop it, because 
I am not going to rest until something is done ?”” 

He promised me every assistance, and that 
day put a notice in the papers that F. F. would 
begin a crusade against the saloons. It was 
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rather hard to tell where to begin, for every 
little shanty which had been put up by the street 
side was a saloon for the sale of liquor. First 
I went to the military authorities, and having 
my Kodak with me took the photograph of 
some of the soldiers while I was waiting. Then 
I was introduced to the officers, who quite 
agreed with me that the sale of drink at such a 
time was an outrage, but what, said one, can 
you do when the man who grants the licences 
is himself a whiskey man. 

The next thing was to visit the burgesses, 
but they were extremely scattered and I heard 
that later in the day they would have a meeting 
so I attended the meeting and made a remon- 
strance, and gave notice of a public meeting in 
the open air on Saturday night, asking them all 
to be present. The officers were extremely 
kind and promised to send down a guard of 
soldiers if there seemed to be any chance of 
disturbance. The papers stated that I should 
hold an indignation meeting, but next day 
placards were posted everywhere, saying that 
a grand mass meeting of men would be held at 
the old military headquarters and speeches 
made on ‘‘High Wages and How to Use 
Them.’ Saturday night came and two or 


three of us went to the place, but there was no- 
body there. Seven o’clock was the time ap- 
pointed, but no one appeared. However if 
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anyone is ever to conduct a public meeting in 
the open air and has no audience let him take a 
lesson, The first essential is a determination 
not to be beaten, George (my Secretary) and | 
began to build a platform. Two men came to 
seg what we were doing. I stood up to see if 
it would bear. This brought three other men. 
They made a remark and we got into conversa- 
tion and others came to see what we were talk- 
ing about. Finally about a dozen men came 
round and I told an amusing anecdote, and be- 
fore that story was over there were a hundred 
men listening. Seeing a clergyman coming 
I called out that he would say a few words to 
them, so everyone looked at him, and, of course, 
he was obliged to speak. We had_now three 
on the platform, and my friend spoke vigorously 
for a few minutes. After this we had a most 
enthusiastic meeting, and the men listened til} 
ten o’clock, Then there was a scramble for 
the Iron Cross resolution cards. Hundreds of 
men pressed forward to get them. Others were 
most eager to have the memorial cards which 
had been published by the Iron Cross for the 
people to hang up, with the names of their 
friends lost in the flood and a prayer for them. 
Then the meeting broke up, but some good had 
been done. 

Next morning, as I was walking back to camp 
after the Celebration at 7 in the Episcopal 
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rooms used for a church, a man washing in the 
river called to his friend: ‘Say, Jack, is that 
tere that chap wot was talking last night?’ 
The man so addressed looked up, so I nodded 
and said, ‘yes, that’s all right, come again to- 
day.”” I preached twice later in the day and 
the rooms were crowded. Coming down the 
stairs at night a young man spoke to me, a 
member of the Iron Cross from Newark, N. Ae 
who had come to do carpenter’s work and help 
build up the ruined city. 

Next morning, I made up my mind, as some 
of us were feeling sick, to go to the South Fork, 
and see the dam which had been the cause of 
the disaster. The journey was slow, bat it was 
extremely interesting to mark the different 
points, and as the stoppages were freqaent, it 
gave me an opportunity to take several phote- 
graphs with the Kodak. The engines lying in 
all directions, and the huge masses of tock, the 
chasms through which the water rushed, and 
the displaced houses, and multitudes of laborers, 
all made interesting pictures. No picture, how- 
ever, can do justice to the fatal dam, One 
could not look down that gulf, through which 
the three miles of water one hundred feet deep 
had suddenly burst, without a shiver ; and one 
could not help thinking of the poor old man, 
the President of the Fishing Club, which had 
owned the lake, as he had paced up and down 
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on the morning of the flood, seeing that it was 
going and powerless to prevent. 

Anyone may blame the Fishing Club for wan- 
ton carelessness in erecting a dam of such tre- 
mendous size with such rotten material, but the 
real blame lies with the State, which can allow 
thousands of its citizens to be murdered by a 
thoughtless company. 

These experiences have, however, not been 
written with a view to throwing blame on any, 
but as the simple record of one. poor Mission 
Priest’s experiences after a catastrophe which 
has been without parallel in modern history, 
and with a hope that in any calamity of a simi- 
lar kind in the future, his experience may stir 
many of his brethren to help the work of the 
Red Cross Society; or volunteer as Priests 
Associate and members of the Guild of the 
Tron Cross to join in the work of mercy. 


A. M. D. G. 
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CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


GUILD OF THE IRON CROSS. 
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Art, I,—NAME, BADGE AND Motto, 
This Guild shall be called THE GuILp oF THE IRON 
Cross. 
The Badge of the Guild shall be an Tron Cross, 
The Motto shall be ‘¢Temperance, Reverence and 
Chastity.” 
Art, II,—Onyect AND PLEDGE, 


The object of THE GUILD OF THE IRox Cross is to 
promote Temperance, Reverence and Chastity by the use 
of Prayer and Sacramental Grace and the exercise of 
works of Mercy. 

‘The Pledge of the Guild shall be as follows : 

1, L pledge myself to resist the sin of Intemperance, 
and to use my influence to prevent the commission of 
this sin by others. 

2. I pledge myself to resist the sin of Blasphemy, to 
honor GOD'S Name, and to bless my fellow-men. 

3. L pledge myself to resist the sin of Impurity in 
thought, word and deed, and to use my influence to draw 
others from evil talking and immoral living. 


x Art, I[],—MEMBERSHIP, 


Src, 1. Membership in the Guild shall consist of Hon- 
orary Chaplains, Priests Associate, Active Members, 
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Honorary Members and Associates, all of whom shall 
sign the Pledge of the Guild. 

Sec, 2. Honorary Chaplains shall be those Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion who approve the Objects of 
the Guild, endorse its Constitution and will act as its 
Patrons. ‘They shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
full membership in the General Council. 

SEc. 3. Priests Associate shall be such Priests as are 
nominated ty either the Chaplain General or the Chap- 
lain of any Branch, and elected by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the General Council at one of its Regular 
Meetings. 

It shall be the duty of Priests Associate to celebrate 
the Holy Communion once a month, pleading the Merits 
of Christ’s Death and Passion, for the following objects: 

1, The sanctification of manual labor ; 
2, The spread of moral principles among men and 
boys; 
3. The Eau of the Doctrines of the Holy Catholic 
Church among men and boys; 
also, to work earnestly to increase the membership of the 
Guild, and to deepen and strengthen the spiritual life of 
those already members, especially to aid and assist them 
in keeping the Pledge of the Guild. 

Sec, 4. Active Members must be baptized men over 
sixteen (16) years of age, elected in such manner as the 
By-Laws of the Branch to which they seek admission 
shall require: Provided, That no person shall be elected 
to mémbership except at a regular meeting of the Branch, 
after having been proposed at a previous regular meeting. 

‘Active Members shall say the Prayer of the Guild daily. 

Sec. 5. Honorary Members must be men elected by 
the unanimous vote of a Branch, who sympathize with 
the work of the Guild, and contribute to its support. 

Src, 6, Any man over sixteen (16) years of age may 
become an Associate by signing the Pledge of the Guild, 
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and sending the same with his address to the Secretary 
of a Branch, 


ArT. [V,—BRANCHES AND WARDs, 


Sec. 1. The Guild of The Tron Cross shall be divided 
into Branches and Wards, either of which may be organ- 
ized in any Parish. 

Sec. 2, Branches shall consist of at least twelve bap- 
tized men, over sixteen (16) years of age, in addition 
to the Chaplain, who shall be either the Rector of the 
Parish where the Branch is located, or one of its Clergy, 
elected with his approval. 

Sxc. 3. Wards shall consist of not less than three (3) 
baptized men over sixteen (16) years of age, and shall 
be governed by the By-Laws of the Branch by which the 
Ward is organized; or, if organized by the General Ofti- 
cers of the Guild, it shall be governed by such By-Laws 
as the Executive Committee may approve, 

Sec. 4. No Branch or Ward shall engage in any work, 
parochial or otherwise, without the approval of the Rec- 
tor, 

Sec. 5. Branches may adopt for their government such 
By-Laws as may he necessary: Provided, That nothing 
contained therein shall conflict with this Constitution ; 
and any amendment which shall be made hereto that 
shall conflict with any existing By-Law of any Branch 
shall render such By-Law void from the date of the adop- 
tion of such amendment. 

Sec. 6, In case of the removal of a local Chaplain, or 
other justifiable disorganization of a Branch, an active 
member may be allowed tu continue such membership 
by communicating with the Chaplain General, and the 
payment of an annual fee of one dollar to the general 
fund of the Guild. 
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ArT, V,—GOVERNMENT. 


Sec. 1, The Government of the Guild shall be vested, 
First, in a General Council consisting of the Honorary 
Chaplains and the General Officers of the Guild and 
Representatives of the Branches and Wards ; 

Second, in. the Executive Committee elected by the 
Council, 

Src. 2, Each Branch shall be entitled to ¢hree (3) 
delegates to the General Council, consisting of the Chap- 
lain, the President, and one member of the Branch 
elected by ballot, 

Each Ward shall be entitled to one delegate to the 
General Council, who shall be elected by ballot. 

Sec, 3. The Annual Meeting of the General Council 
shall be held on or about S, Puul’s Day, at such place 
as the Executive Committee may designate. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a special Celebration of the 
Holy Communion on the day of the meeting of the 
Council. 

Sec. 5. At the Annual Meeting the Order of Business 
shall be as follows : 

1, Roll Call by Branches, 

. Reading of Minutes (for information), 
3. Reports of Officers : 

a, Chaplain General. 

b. Secretary. 

c, Treasurer. 
4. Report of Executive Committee. 
5. teports of Special Committees. = 
6, Unfinished Business. 
7. New Business. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
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. Elections. 
. Reading of Minutes. 
. Adjournment. 
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Sec. 6. The General Council and the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Branches of the Guild shail act at all times 
in perfect loyalty to the Laws and Doctrines of the 
Church. 


Art, VI.—Orricers. 


Sec. 1, The Officers of the Guild shali be a Chaplain 
General, President, Vice-President, Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, all of whom shall be elected annually by Bal- 
lot, by the General Council. 

Sec. 2. Any Honorary Chaplain or Priest Associate 
who has been a member for one year may be elected 
Chaplain General. 

It shall be the Chaplain General's duty to exercise a 
general supervision of the spiritual affairs of the Guild; 
to endorse with his approval or disapproval all applica- 
tions for the formation of Branches or Wards; to suspend 
any Branch or Ward whenever, in his judgment, suca 
suspension becomes necessary for the welfare of the 
Guild, reporting the same to the Executive Committee 
at its next regular meeting, giving full reasons therefor 
in writing ° 

He shall be ex-officio a member of all committees of 
the General Council, 

He shall either be present personally, or appoint a Priest 
Associate to represent him, at the Organization of all new 
Branches and Wards, 

‘The Chaplain General may exercise a Veto upon any 
action of the General Council or Executive Committee, 
but such Veto, with the reasons therefor, must be pre- 
sented within ten deys after the adjournment of the budy 
to whose action it applies. 

The General Council may, however, overrule a veto 
on its action by atwo-thirds vote of the members present, 

To overrule a veto of any action of the Executive 
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Committee shall require the vote of two-thirds of all the 
members of that Committee, 

Sec. 3. Any man who has been a member of the Guild 
two or more years may be elected President. 

The duty of the President shall be to preside at all 
meetings of the General Council and Executive Com- 
mittee, 

He may, and at the request of the Chaplain General 
he shall, call special meetings of the Executive Com 
mittee. 

He shall, at the direction of the Executive Committee, 
call special meetings of the General Council, 

He shall appoint all committees not otherwise provided 
for, and, at the Annual Meeting of the Council, shall 
present a full report of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee, 

Sec. 4. The Vice-President shall be a member, ex- 
officio, of the Executive Committee, and in the absence 
of the President shall perform all the duties of that 
Officer. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary shall be, ex-officio, a member 
and Secretary of the Executive Committee, 

He shall keep accurate minutes of all meetings of the 
General Council and of the Executive Committee, 

He shall keep a full and complete list of all Branches 
and Wards of the Guild, with their Officers, together 
with a Roll of the Honorary Chaplains and Priests Asso- 
ciate. 

He shall prepare, and have ready at the assembling of 
the General Council, a roll of all delegates thereto, 

He shall notify all members of their appointment on 
Committees, and furnish Chairmen of Committees with 
lists of the members of the same and the address of 
each, He shall notify all members of the Executive 
Committee of the time and place of each meeting. He 
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shall also assist the Chaplain General in conducting the 
correspondence of the Guild. 

Src. 6. The Treasurer shall keep a detailed account 
of all money transactions of the Guild, and shall give 
bonds for the security of all funds of the Guil All 
money received (excepting gifts made for spe objects) 
shall be placed to the credit of the General Fund of the 
Guild, and shall be drawn from only on an Order of the 
General Council, or of the Executive Committee, signed 
by the President and Secretary, 

He shall present to the General Council a fu'l detailed 
Report of all transactions for the year. 


Art, VIL—EXxrcuTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Src, 1, At the Annual Meeting the General Council 
shall elect ¢hree of its members who, with the Chaplain 
General, the President, the Vice President and Secretary, 
shall constitute an Executive Committee, 

Sec 2. During the intervals between the Meetings of 
the General Council the Executive Committee shall be 
the governing body or the Guild. 

Sec, 3. Regular meetings of the Committee shall be 
held during the first week in March, June, September and 
December of each year, at such place as may be most 
convenient. : 
sEC, 4. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to admit Branches into the Guild upon applica- 
tion endorsed by the Chaplain General, and to issue 
Charters to the same; to elect Priests Associate and issue 
Ceitificates of such election; to issue and circulate such 
publications as may seem to a majority of its members 
calculated to promote Temperance. Reverence or Chas- 
tity; to hear appeals from members of Branches in any 
matter not pertaining to Church Discipline; to revoke 
Charters when in the opinion of a majority of all the 
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members such action is necessary for the welfare of the 
Guild, 

No Charter, however, shall be so withdrawn until the 
Branch shall have been served with a written copy of any 
and all charges against it, and have been accorded a 
hearing by the Committee, The Committee shall, by a 
majority vote, fill any vacancies which may occur in the 
Offices of the Guild or in its own membership, 

Sec. 5. Members of the Executive Committee shall 
have all necessary traveling expenses, incurred in attend- 
ing meetings of the Committee, paid by the Treasurer of 
the Guild, 


Arr, VILL—Bavc 


All Badges are, and are always to remain, the Property 
of the Guild. 

Upon the election of an Honorary Chaplain or a Priest 
Associate the Chaplain General shall confer upon him a 
Badge, to be returned whenever he shall sever his con- 
nection with the Guild, 

The Chaplain General shall also issue to Chaplains 
Badges to be conferred by them upon members of their 
Branches or Wards. 

A Badge may be conferred only on condition that it 
will be returned to the Chaplain of the Branch to which 
the member belongs whenever he may resign or his Chap- 
lain demand it from him for cause, Provided, Thata 
member so deprived of his Badge may appeal to the 
cutive Committee for its restoration, 


Art. [X.—Drscir.ine. 


Sec, t, Any Branch or Ward of the Guild ‘shall be 
liable to suspension for any infringement of the Constitu- 
tion, or willful violation of the laws of the Guild, 

Sec, 2, Any member shall be liable to suspension for 
known breach of Rule, and shall at once return his Cross 
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at the request of the Chaplain of the Branch to which he 
belongs, and shall not be entitled to vote until such time 
as the Cross is restored. 

Sec, 3. Any open and continued violation of the Con- 
stitution, Laws, or Rules of the Guild shall be sufficient 
cause for the degradation of any member to list of asso- 
ciates. 

SEC 4. No member may be expelled from the Guild 
without the approval of the Executive Committee or the 
General Council. 


ART, -X.—FINANCE, 


The Executive Committee shall devise ways and means 
of raising money for che general fund of the Guild, 


Art, XI, —AMENDMENTs, 


This Constitution, which is the Constitution of ati 
Branches and Wards, may be amended in the following 
manner. The proposect amendment shall be handed in 
writing to the Secretary of the Guild, bearing the signa- 
ture o! the mover and seconder ; having been read at an 
Annual Meeting of the General Council, should it receive 
a vote of two-thirds of the membeis present, a copy 
thereof shall be sent to every Branch and Ward, at least 
three months previous to the next Annual Mevting of the 
General Council, and having been proposed at that 
Council, should it receive a vote of two-thirds of the 
members entiled to vote therein, it shail become a pait 
of this Constitution, 


Recommendations. 


I, It is recommended that there shall be five Grades 
of membership in the Guild, as follows : 
1. Ordinary Membership 
to which any man who is baptized and is of good 
character shall be eligible after nomination and 
election. 
2. Christian work, 
‘The members of this Grade shall adopt the fol- 
lowing as their rule of life : 
1, To make friends with their clergyman, and 
talk freely to him about all their interests, 
2. To go to church once every Sunday and on 
one night in the week, if possible. 
3. To seek for proper instruction as to the 
Christian Faith and Sacraments 
4. To ask for instruction and help when in any 
doubt or difficulty, 
5. To attend Holy Communion as often as pos- 
sible, and to receive Holy Communion once a 
month, 


8. Christian morals, 
‘The members of this Grade shall study the 
subject of Christian morals, Temperance, Rever- 
ance and Chastity. They shall defend Christian 
morils and boldly rebuke vice. They shill be 
ready when called upon to speak in public on the 
subjects of Temperance, Reverence and Chastity, 
4. Christian doctrine, 

The members of this Grade must be instructed 
in Christian Doctrine, the Bible and Church 
History and must satisfy the Chaplain of their 
efficiency, capacity an! willingness to teach on 
these subjects, 
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6. Christian mercy—Misericordia, 

‘The members of this Grade shall be willing to 
devote their leisure time to works of mercy, 
corporal or spiritual, as they may be called upon 
by the officers of the Guild. 

The members shal! obtain the advice and per- 
mission of the Chaplain before entering any of 
the higher grades (2, 3, 4, 5). 

IL. It is recommended that there shall be two festivals 
in each Branch in the year, and that the collection at 
one of these festivals shall be paid to the General lund 
of the Guild. 


